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The Village Labourer, 1760— i8j2. A Study in the Govern- 
ment of England before the Reform Bill. By J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
191 1. — x, 418 pp. 

As the sub- title indicates, it is not so much the English rural laborers 
as the English governing classes who form the subject of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond's book. The character of the English peasantry, their 
economic condition, their slow degradation into pauperism and crime 
under the pressure of a government in which they had no voice — these 
are primarily counts in an indictment which the authors bring against 
the men who had taken into their hands all political power, controlling 
administration through the cabinet and legislation through the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 

The volume opens with a brief survey of the comparative position of 
the aristocracy in France and in England — in France with privileges 
and no power, in England with power and nominally no privileges. 
This comparison shows the English aristocracy in a favorable light so 
far as regards activities and personal character ; but as concerns the 
relative position of the aristocracy and the common people, the fai- 
neant French nobility is declared to have been less oppressive to the 
mass of the nation than the vigorous aristocracy of England. Control- 
ling every governmental institution, local and national, the English 
governing classes should be judged by the use they made of their power 
and by the consequences of their legislation and of their policies. 
Foreign wars and an expanding empire the authors leave out of the 
question. The subject of inquiry is the welfare of the English nation, 
and how far this was promoted or destroyed by the governing classes. 
The position of the urban population, which the subject necessarily in- 
cludes, has been left for a future volume ; in the present work the in- 
dictment of the government of England from 1760 to T832 is founded 
only on its treatment of the English peasantry. 

At the opening of the period, England is described as a country of 
rough plenty and of rural contentment. It is a nursery of hardy man- 
hood — independent, bold, thrifty and self-reliant. Each family has its 
acknowledged place in the economy of the nation — the cotter with his 
small home and his common rights, just as much as the squire, the par- 
son or the lord. At the end of the period, this typically English popu- 
lation has vanished. Parliament has legislated it out of existence. 
Independence, economic and moral, has been snatched from the peas- 
ant, and the rural laborers have been converted into a proletariat, 
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owning nothing, dependent for their subsistence on insufficient daily 
wages eked out with parish doles. The land in which the peasants 
formerly had a share has been legislated into the hands of the great 
landlords. The poor man's cow and geese and pigs have disappeared. 
The rough plenty of his fare has given place to semi-starvation ; and 
the only changes to which the legislators can point with pride , as the 
result of their efforts, are a great increase in servility of manner — an 
abatement of the " sauciness " which formerly so afflicted the upper 
classes when they contemplated the behavior of the poor — and a greater 
degree of diligence in working for wages, the work for a master not 
being interfered with by any desire on the part of the laborer to devote 
his time to his own concerns. As the authors put it : 

The enclosures created a new organization of classes. The peasant with 
rights and a status, with a share in the fortunes and government of his vil- 
lage, standing in rags but standing on his feet, makes way for the labourer 
with no corporate rights to defend, no corporate power to invoke, no prop- 
erty to cherish, no ambition to pursue, bent beneath the fear of his masters 
and the weight of a future without hope [page 105]. 

The corollary of this hopeless servitude of the rural laborer is crime 
— chiefly the law-made crime of poaching. Side by side with the legis- 
lation that deprived the English people of all right in the soil, there grew 
up a savage criminal code, ever more severe as the lot of the peasant 
grew worse ; for the legislators could find no deterrent from crime for 
the hopelessly miserable except an ever-increasing severity. The num- 
ber of crimes punishable by death or by transportation continually 
increased ; and sedulous care was taken that punishment should really 
punish even the unhappy wretch who all his life had never known what 
it was to be fed and clothed. The one man among the governing 
classes who really sought a remedy for the terrible evils which culmi- 
nated in the last revolt of the laborers in 1830 was Lord Suffield, and 
when he tried to interest ministers and Parliament in the subject he 
met with no encouragement : 

" The fact is," he wrote in his memoirs, "with the exception of a few indi- 
viduals, the subject is deemed by the world a bore; everyone who touches 
on it is a bore; and nothing but the strongest conviction of its importance 
to the country would induce me to subject myself to the indifference that I 
daily experience when I venture to intrude the matter on the attention of 
the legislators ' ' [page 323] . 

Much careful work has gone into the Village Labourer. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Hammond have had the advantage of access to the Home Office 
papers, on which they have drawn largely for the account of the rising 
of 1830 and its suppression. For the chapter on enclosure, which 
includes a large amount of new matter illustrating the process, they have 
used the journals of the House of Congress and of the House of Lords, 
the parliamentary registers and the reports of parliamentary committees. 
Twelve acts of Parliament are given in Appendix A , in order to show by 
actual examples what provision these enclosure acts made for lords of 
the manors, landowners, tithe-owners and cotters. Appendix B gives 
family budgets in various countries at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Every statement concerning wages, purchasing power of money and 
condition of the laborers is carefully substantiated, and the book must 
be accepted, not as a sensational bit of propaganda in a movement 
against the aristocracy, but as a scholarly addition to the literature 
which has lately been accumulating on the social history of England — 
a new volume ranking alongside of Sidney and Beatrice Webb's The 
Manor and the Borough, Hasbach's History of the English Agricultural 
Laborer, and Slater's English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 
Fields. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Negro in the New World. By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — xv, 499 pp. 

Perhaps no living white man has had so wide an acquaintance with 
the Negro race under all its differing conditions as Sir Harry Johnston, 
who has been in his time British consul for Southern Nigeria and 
Portuguese East Africa, commissioner in Central Africa, consul general 
in Tunis and special commissioner in Uganda, and who has just com- 
pleted an extensive tour in the Negro settlements of the western world. 
What such a man has to say on the Negro problem must be of interest. 
Sir Harry Johnston has, to be sure, many unfortunate habits as a writer. 
He is lamentably careless in details; he asserts, for instance, that 
Chinamen vote in America, that Morua Delgado was leader of the New 
Negro Cuban party and that the Episcopal church supports no Negro 
schools. Then, too, his logic is often confused and contradictory, and 
he is fond of the striking phrase even when it tempts beyond the exact 
truth. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, this survey of the Negro race 
in America is the only attempt since that of George W. Williams, thirty 
years ago, to consider the question broadly and to bring into one vol- 
ume a history of slavery and the rise of the black man over seas. The 



